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DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) 



TO 



HIS GRACE 



THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



My Lord Duke, 

Fully sensible of your Grace's kind 
condescension in allowing me to continue the 
dedication of my little work, called ^'A Voice 
from a Picture," (which in the first instance 
was kindly patronized by the late illustrious* 
and ever to be lamented Duke, your Father,) 
and which now, but for your Grace's continued 
patronage and support, would be ushered before 
the public under many disadvantages, — it is 
with every feeling, and sentiment, of gratitude, 
and respect, that I express my most thankful 
acknowledgments. 

The subject of this little volume has been 
taken up with the hope of diffusing a more 
general, and impartial, encouragement of native 
talent ; and when the very arduous undertaking 
of gaining celebrity in any department of art is 
considered, the time, assiduity, and perseverance 
required to succeed, whatever natural talents 
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may be possessed, how many from family diffi- 
culties, or ill health, never can attain success, 
vnthout some timely aid ; the arts must deeply 
lament the loss of the kind Patron and Friend 
to all rising and dejected merit, in that of your 
most benevolent and munificent father. 

With every confidence, and trusting in a con- 
tinuation of that support to the arts, which so 
much distinguished your illustrious predecessor, 
I have the honour of dedicating to you my little 
work, '' A Voice from a Picture," though humble 
in itself, will by this means be insured attention, 
while its sentiments towards your Grace must 
ever be re-echoed with feelings of respect and 
gratitude by all classes of artists in Great Britain. 
Thus, in submitting it before your Grace, and 
the public, I hope for that indulgence which the 
nature of the subject may claim. Again express- 
ing my sincere acknowledgments, 

I have the honor to be. 
My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's 
Most obliged, grateful and obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHORESS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The beauties of nature want no recommenda- 
tion. In no part of the world are they scattered 
with a niggard hand, and the rudest, as well as 
the most refined, of the human face, delight to 
dwell among the same natural objects, and enjoy 
them almost with equal affection, although with 
very different accompaniments and results. 

The civilized man leaves his beloved native 
land with regret indeed, but he seeks a compen- 
sation in similar or contrasted scenes abroad. 
The savage quits the dwelling place of his 
youth, and sinks under the despondency of 
absence. But the first and great attraction 
attending the various climes of created beings. 
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is that which most essentially binds them to 
their first and early home. Thus the snows 
and the pines of the Laplander — ^the lakes, the 
wide savannas of the Indian — ^the fresh oasis 
of the parched Arab — ^the inexhaustible and 
placid ocean of the South Sea Islander — ^the 
mountains and moimtain pastures of the Swiss — 
the romantic and wild scenery of the Scot, his 
heather and his bum — ^the green hills of the sons 
of Erin — ^the woods, the meandering streams of 
the Briton, his istormy coasts, his heaths, his 
downs, his shady lanes, his commons, — all afford 
endless delight to the eye, as well as bounteous 
stores for his more urgent cravings. 

And in this imiversal feeling for each native 
land, is to be found a means of multiplying the 
best affections, by turning the various sources 
of intellect to the greatest profit, increasing 
content, and improving the mind. 

The Authoress of this little production has 
much at heart to aid in cultivating this feeling. 
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by spreading not only an admiration^ but a know- 
ledge of Art, as the fittest guide to the instructive 
love of nature in her better forms — claiming, as 
the writer does, greater encouragement to the 
artist who may be capable of representing the 
most beautiful natural scenes, and as it were 
re-creating them by new combinations, she would 
enlarge his field of usefulness, and obtain for 
him his due reward of honor and emolument. 



A VOICE FROM A PICTURE. 



** Time, the great arbitrator, builds a 
Monument to merit, but denies it a House."— Co lion. 



In offering to an enlightened, and, I trust, com- 
miserating Public, the history of my fate and 
fortunes, I think it necessary it should be 
accompanied with a brief memoir of the Author 
of my being ; and, whilst recounting the strange 
vicissitudes I have myself experienced, I cannot 
omit to detail the sorrows, hopes, and fears, 
which attended his painful passage through this 
world of trouble. 

Young, ardent, and aspiring, the whole energy, 
the whole ambition of my parent, centred in me, 
and in the fond hope, that he would one day 
behold the cherished object of his devotion the 
wonder and admiration of the world of taste. 



Possessing a clear perception, and an unfeigned 
delight for the sublimities and beauties of nature, 
to journey through a romantic country, amidst 
mountains, precipices and cataracts, was his 
supreme happiness. Then, with an enthusiasm 
beyond his years, would he devote hours of 
intense and solitary study to pourtray the bright 
creations of his glowing fancy, and heighten and 
embellish the smallest portion of his perform- 
ance, destined, as he hoped, to constitute one 
day a magnificent and faultless whole. Thus 
enamoured of the natural beauties he could so 
well, so exquisitely appreciate, many a simple 
object, as the winding of smoke amidst a clump 
of trees, a weary rustic reclining in the shade, 
or a few scattered sheep, would at that time 
have given him more delight than the possession 
of ample revenues ; and it was only in maturer 
years, that hard necessity awakened him from 
the airy visions of th^ painter to the stem 
realities of the man. 

Often have I witnessed the feelings of my 
fond parent, whilst gazing upon the last gleams 
of the setting sun, — the deep mellow shades 



breaking upon the view, 'ere night shed silence 
and repose upon all earthly things; and often 
has grey morning, the sweet harbinger of 
another day, brought vigour and renewed exer- 
tion to his enthusiastic and unwearied mind. 
At length, after many solitary wanderings, and 
anxious efforts, I became a Picture. Then, 
again, new fears and new anxieties arose. — 
What was to be thought of me, amongst the 
thousands of connoisseurs, amateurs, artists, 
and critics, whom I should be compelled to 
face ? Completed, — another anxiety interposed 
respecting the expense and taste requisite to 
dress me out, to appear amongst my superiors, 
my equals, nay, even my inferiors; but still 
it was necessary I should be decked out in gilt 
ornaments, in order to obtain for me a reception 
any where. Almost for the first time, the very 
limited state of my parent's finances caused a 
dejection, which till this moment I had nevei* 
witnessed, and a moderate and humble fare was 
consequently retrenched, that I might be intrp- 
duced into public with greater advantage, and 
upon equal footing with my companions. 
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The approbation bestowed upon me in pri- 
vate, was frequently profiise ; and flattering 
assurances of success were liberally proffered, 
where nothing but praise was repeated; and so 
acceptable is approbation to the ambition of an 
Artist, that the deficiency of a meal has fre- 
quently been compensated by the praise of a 
picture. 

I was now prepared to make my way in the 
'' World of Fame," and after many anxious looks, 
and careful touches for my improvement, with 
hopes and fears as to the reception I should 
have, I was launched from my easel, to be sent 
to an Exhibition. 

Little was it then thought that all the days 
of anxiety, and sleepless nights of my parent, 
would be returned with the most mortifying 
neglect. Numerous were the companions who, 
with myself, awaited either a favorable or un- 
favorable destiny, and being, like the Artist who 
produced me, of a retiring and unobtrusive 
appearance, not possessing the gay and gaudy 
jcolors of those which siurrounded me, I at- 
tracted little or no notice, and was pushed away 



silently into a corner; nor am I conscious/ that 
either my defects or merits were even once ex- 
patiated upon or observed. Perhaps the end of 
my career may one day bring to mind Peter 
Pindar^s ode on the comparative merits of Lou- 
therburgh and of Wilson.* The neglect of the 
unobtrusive works of the latter artist during 
the greater part of his life being as well known 
to all^ as the sterling merits and real beauties 
which they are now universally acknowledged 
to possess. 

* " And Loutherburgh, when Heaven so wills, 
To make brass skies, and golden hills, 

With marble bullocks, in glass pastures grazing, 
Thy reputation too will rise. 
And people gazing with surprise 

Cry ^ Monsieur Loutherburgh is most amazing I ' 

But thou must wait for that event, — 

Perhaps the change is never meant : 
Till then with me thy pencil will not shine. 

Till then old < red nosed ' Wilson's art 

Will hold its empire o'er my heart. 
By Britain left in poverty to pine. 

But honest Wilson never mind, 
Immortal praises thou shalt find, 



On my entrance into the apartments, I found 
the room in which I was to be suspended to 
appearance entirely surrounded with other pic- 
tures. A less mortifying fate than the one I 
experienced (that of being returned I mean) 
had now been my lot, had it not been discovered 
that a vacant space at the top of the room 
required to be filled up, and my own dimensions 
corresponding with the blank on the walls, I 
was seized by a carpenter, placed under his arm, 
and affixed to the ceiling, and there I hung, a 
sad spectacle for hundreds to gaze at, who were 
unable to distinguish whether or not I possessed 
one single merit or good quality. 

No words could express the wounded feelings 
of my parent at finding where I was placed, and 
for the time all the pleasure which had been 
experienced at my creation died away, and 
neither penury nor distress, nor the mental nor 
bodily sufferings which must too frequently ac- 

And for a dinner have no cause to fear ; — 
Thou 8tart*st at my prophetic rhymes. 
Don't be impatient for those times, 

Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred years ! " 



company the efforts of genius, could have in- 
flicted so severe a How as this mortifying result. 
It might be argued or supposed, that as an 
early production, I may have given my readers 
reason to think I did not possess qualities 
deserving a better fate ; to which I reply, that 
^' Time, the great arbitrator,'' at last did me 
justice, but it was not until my parent had 
mouldered in the dust; and, in giving this 
simple history of myself, I do but add my 
name to those of thousands, whose merits were 
never allowed until the artists who produced 
them were no more. 

** L6 I pensive, leaning o'er the illumin'd page, 
Where history meditates her maddening age, 
And mourns her Mortimer, while, kind too late. 
Relenting fortune weeps o'er Wilson's fate — 
Remorseful, owns her hlindness, and to fame 
Consigns with sorrow his illustrious name." * 

After being suspended for a few months in 
the situation described, which excluded even 
the Critic's just remarks, I again found myself 
m my original soUtary abode. 

* See Appendix, (Note A.) 
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As disappointment cannot crush the spirit of 
true genius^ renewed exertions were made^ in 
fresh compositions^ by my ill-fated parent ; and 
though my existence^ hitherto^ had added 
nothing to his pecuniary resources, he was a 
little cheered by my giving rise to diflFerent 
discussions upon art,* and by the consoling 
reflection, that I was still maintaining a rank 
among a superior class of pictures, and by a 
consciousness that I possessed merits which 
would one day be appreciated. 

As I was now likely to continue for a length 
of time where I first breathed of life, it may be 
well to state, that though my abode was of the 
most humble description, it was in the vicinity 
of dwellings which teemed with riches and 
abundance from all parts of the globe. — 

** Where commerce brought into the walk 
The busy merchant, the big warehouse built. 
Raised the strong crane, choked up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty I which thy stream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic King of Floods ! 
Chose for thy grand resort." 

* See Appendix, (Note B.) 



It was London. — -- Amidst such pros- 
perity, it was the sigh and regret of many who 
beheld me that the Arts did not flourish more. 

With respect to the furniture of the apartment 
I occupied, even had riches lent their aid, splen- 
dour would not have been required. 

In the midst of the room the easel stood 
conspicuous — ^my first support, and that of the 
various progeny which succeeded me. Casts of 
different animals fiUed many a comer, and were 
frequently to be seen peeping from their dusty 
shelves. Books of engravings, of every descrip- 
tion, strewed each vacant space of the apart- 
ment; while the painting box, and the oils, 
with the brushes and the mall-stick, comprised 
nearly the whole of the furniture, with the 
addition of those essential requisites which a 
less ordinary person would require. 

As some detail affecting what regards a man 
of genius may not be uninteresting to the world, 
without entering into particulars, I can only say 
my parent was not a man of luxurious habits, 
and he was so plain and contented in his dispo- 
sition, that I am not sure whether the enter- 
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tainment given by a friendly landlady to Dr. 
Franklin (of whose intellect she had the highest 
opinion), that of ** one anchovy made into 
sandwiches, and half a pint of ale between the 
two/ would not have been considered by him 
as sufficient. 

Thus it may be remembered, the abstemious 
beverage of the great painter, Wilson, consisted 
of porter, instead of claret ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this moderation, he frequently had not 
money for the purchase of a canvas. 

Among various conversations which passed in 
my presence, it was asserted that the high 
respect the Athenians entertained for the art of 
painting, induced them to pass a law to prevent 
any but those of liberal birth from practising it ; 
to which an answer was sarcastically made, that 
it would be well for the English to act in a 
similar way, by enjoining none but those of 
sufficient independence to be permitted to prac- 
tise the art, as so little encouragement was 
given, that the country might be disgraced in 
suffering many a meritorious artist to languish 
in want 
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With regard to patronage, though the English 
artists do not Uve in an age of a Louis, Lorenzo 
di Medici, or Leo the Tenth, or where the 
talents of a Vandyke and a Rubens were 
courted, and appreciated by Q^oyalty — if they 
could only meet with fair encouragement to 
pursue their profession, with a moderate degree 
of comfort, — it would satisfy an intellectual 
class of society, who would not be covetous of 
riches. There is, indeed, no doubt, the gene- 
rality of artists — that is to say, artists of any 
genius — are suflSciently enthusiastic, in their 
profession, to prefer the advantage of travelling 
through a fine country than obsequiously sitting 
down to the tables of the opulent* 

I was now, for many successive days, alone. 
Soon as the dawn appeared, would my parent 
prepare to leave the town. 
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Busied in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 

Oft has he wandered o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness hreathes, and dashed the tremhling drops 

From the hent hush, as through the verdant maze. 

Of sweet-hrier hedges he pursued his walk. 

To inhale the smell of dairy, or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta in thy plains. 

And see the country far diffused around." 
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Indeed^ the delight which he took in a country 
walk, frequently obliterated from his memory 
the disappointments of his profession, and the 
world's neglect. 

My parent w^s of opinion that the love of 
art was a natural feeling; often would he de- 
scribe the pleasure of little chubby rustics, in 
seeing the representation of a tree, a brook, 
a bush, or any other object, he was drawing; 
and they would express their admiration of 
" the plan," as they would frequently call it in 
their country phrase. 

Without entering into metaphysical discus- 
sions on the nature and essence of genius, my 
parent was accustomed to say, it would do Uttle, 
if not accompanied with industry. . If possessed 
of great talents, industry would improve them; 
and if only of moderate abilities, great industry, 
well directed, might place you on the footing of 
many endowed with natural powers : That, a^ 
the value of an art consisted in the great 
difficulty of attainment, whether natural or 
acquired, the proficiency was equally entitled to 
admiration. 
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He had heard it said of the most eminent 
painters, that when they conceived a subject, 
they Jfirst made a variety of sketches, then 
a finished , drawing of the whole; after that, 
a more correct drawing, of every separate part; 
and when the. picture was completed, it was 
again retouched from nature. 

As labour, therefore, was the price of solid 
fame, there was no easy method, no royal road 
to becoming a good painter; but as industry 
had produced men of the most established 
reputation, and as nature was open to all, the 
modems might as well merit honour as those 
who had flourished long ago; and, to use the 
words of Hazlitt, when expatiating on the 
genius and works of Raphael : — 

*' In seeing the labour, the conscientious and 
modest pains, which this great painter bestowed 
upon his smallest works, we cannot help being 
struck with the number and magnitude of those 
he left behind him. When we have a single 
portrait placed before us that might seem to 
have taken half a year to complete, we wonder 
how the same painter could find time to execute 
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his Cartoons^ the compartments of the Vatican^ 
and a thousand other matchless works^ — the 
same accomit serves for both — ^the more we do, 
the more we can do; om* leisure, thoiigh it 
may seem a paradox, is in proportion to our 
industry. The same habit of intense applica- 
tion which led one artist to bestow as much 
pains and attention on the study of a single 
head, as if his whole reputation depended upon 
it, enabled him to set about the greatest works 
with alacrity, and practise them with ease." 

My parent was of opinion, that if merely to 
please the eye were the only business of the 
art, the minute painter would be most likely to 
succeed, but that true genius desires to address 
the mind. Painting, he would say, should carry 
us beyond the limits of humanity, and by the 
contemplation of all that is grand and beautifiil 
in nature, bring us nearer to the divine source 
from which we sprung. 

As he was desirous that painting should go 
hand-in-hand with poetry, the time chosen for 
my representation was sun-set, suggested and 
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adopted by reading some fine lines addressed to 
that glorious luminary.* 

Many other pictures had now accumulated^ 
and as I had for a length of time remained upon 
the walls a doubtfiil piece of furniture, the 
increasing difficulties of my parent induced him 
to consider whether it would not be wiser for 
him to try my fortune elsewhere. 

A new era dawned upon my history, by 
various applications having been made by most 

* " Slow, slow, mighty warrior, sink to thy rest, 
Thy course of beneficence done. 
As glorious go down to the ocean's sweet breast 
As when thy bright race was begun. 
For all thou hast done, 
Since thy rising, oh Sun, 
May thou and thy Maker be blest. 

Thou hast scattered the night, with thy broad golden ray; 

Thou hast given us light through a long happy day; 

Thou hast roused up the birds, thou hast waken'd the flowers, 

To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours. 

Then slow, mighty warrior, sink to thy rest. 

And rise again beautiful, blessing, and blest^ 

Slow, slow, mighty warrior, sink to thy rest. 
Yet pause but a moment to shed, 
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of tbe {HiOTiiicial towns, to fonn exhilHtioiis for 
the benefit of the arts ; but it was wfas^peied 
with regret, that the prqpfrietors gained more 
pounds and shilfings by the display of the 
pictures^ than the artists by painting them ; and 
that so few pictares, comparative^, were disposed 
of, that it might afanost be thought, had they 
been produced by steam, radier than by talent, 
purchasers would have been found. It was 
also hinted that among the many mortifying ob- 
servations a feeling artist might be doomed to 
hear, would be the inquiry, whether the picture 
was sure to fetch its price again in the market ? 
If the artist was not sufficiently known, to 
make it of sterling value, it was a matter of 
indifference, whether the subject was a fine 
group, describing an heroic story — ^a beautiful 
landscape, representing a luxuriant country — or 
a happy domestic scene of social comfort 

One warm look of lore on the earth's dewy l»east 
E'er the starr'd cortain fall round thy bed. 

And promise the time 

When, awaking sublime, 
Thoa shalt rash all refreshed from thy rest." 
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Notwithstanding these insinuations, I was 
packed oflF to make my way in the country. 

As in the commencement of my auto-biogra- 
phy^ I have more than once alluded to the 
delight with which my iU-fated parent beheld 
the beauties of native scenery — the grand, the 
striking^ and the picturesque in nature, it will be 
at once understood that I was a Landscape^ and 
that many objects combining the above qualities^ 
were united in my composition. 

I was now about to traverse a luxuriant and 
delightful country, through which my parent 
would but too gladly have accompanied me, 
had his finances been more adequate to the 
necessary expenditure of such a journey. 

How often have the foaming cataract, the 
jutting rock, the wild and umbrageous forest, 
with the glassy lake and lofty mountain, been 
pictured to the ardent mind, which yearned to 
visit the romantic scenes of the sweet vale of 
Llangollen, the beautiftil and sublime combina- 
tions of Festiniog, the lakes of Cumberland, the 
wild and picturesque, yet grand scenery of Scot- 
land, the lovely Killamey, and the snow white 

B 
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cliffs of England, all so delightful to the imagi- 
nation of the landscape painter, until the wearied 
and disappointed spirit sought its sole relief in 
the delusive anticipation of better days. 

I think I may here digress a httle from my 
history, and introduce a fragment, from our most 
celebrated bard Byron, which has often been 
repeated in my presence, and where he forcibly 
maintains the equality of Painting with Poetry, 
with an argiunent, in one instance in favor of the 
former, that Painting speaks to all nations the 
same language. Poetry but one. — 

« But thus all they, 
Whose intellect is an o'er mastering power 
Which still recoils from its encumhering clay 
And brightens it to spirit, whatsoe'er 
The form which their creation may essay, 
Are bards ; the kindled marble bust may wear 
More Poesy upon its speaking brow, 
Than aught less, than the Homeric page may boast. 
One noble stroke with a whole life may glow. 
And deify the canvass 'till it shine 
With beauty so surpassing all below, 
That all who kneel to idols so divine 
Break no commandment, for high heaven is there 
Transfused, transfigured ; and the line of Poesy 
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Tliat peoples but the air, 

With thoughts of beings, of our own thought reflected, 

Can do no more : then let the Artist share 

The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 

Faints o'er the labour unapproved. Alas I 

Despair and Genius are too oft connected/ 
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Thus, like the poet, the artist is doomed fre- 
quently to exist in penury and distress, while 
their works in succeeding ages are not only 
productive of the most intellectual delight to 
the refined, but a means of fortune to others, 
insensible to all but profit. 

Frequently not able to obtain the comforts 
enjoyed by the meanest mechanic, so unfor- 
tunately are intellectual beings placed in this 
world, that to be servilely compelled to follow a 
trade would at once oblige them to renounce all 
nobler studies. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



To proceed, I was now arrived at my journey's 
end, and in the provincial exhibition I certainly 
was better received, and better placed than in 
London : whether in consequence of compassion 
for the distance I had come, or because some 
merit and pictorial beauties were discovered in 
me, I know not. Yet even here, as I hung sur- 
rounded by a motley group of companions of a 
very different class, and of pretensions far infe- 
rior to my own, I must confess I felt doubtfiil 
whether the association would do me any 
service. 

Punch, and his riotous crew, with various 
appendages of ridicule, — dancing dogs, and other 
grotesque figures, for a long time attracted 
universal attention, while I, and a poor widow of 
more quiet demeanour, were scarcely noticed. 
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Two warriors next, in scarlet uniform, and 
dressed for conquest, quite overcame, and went 
near to kill my sober grey and twilight appear- 
ance, independent of the general attraction of 
which they were the subjects to all the young 
and gay of the softer sex ; and although excel- 
lence in every branch of art deserves encourage- 
ment, and I trust I am not of an envious or 
jealous disposition, yet I must own it was a 
Uttle wounding to my feelings-, to find my com- 
position slighted, or unnoticed, while a parrot 
and canary bird pecking at a strawberry, various 
heads of dogs and cats, and others of a very 
inferior description, were the observed of all 
observers, and attracted almost exclusively the 
admiration and attention of all our visitors, and 
which I knew my parent would consider un- 
worthy of the pencil of an artist, who aspired 
to a higher walk of art. 

Having said thus much, as it is not my inten- 
tion to dwell for a length of time upon objects, 
that must accidentally surround me, without 
essentially aflFecting my character or fate, I can 
only say I was now arrived ht Manchester, 
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destined to be in the midst of opulence, as I had 
formerly been in London, that I . was surrounded 
by every improvement in manufactures, com- 
merce, and the arts. 

I well knew that many of the wealthy mer- 
chants, the chief proprietors of mercantile and 
manu£Eicturing concerns, were frequently pos- 
sessed not only of affluence, but of taste, gene- 
rosity, and exalted feeling ; I knew this — yet I 
remained unnoticed. 

My sensibility was deeply wounded, when I 
found my own attractions, and those of many 
meritorious companions, which would have added 
grace and elegance to their proudest halls, failed 
to secure notice, and we continued unsold and 
unappreciated. 

I sighed to think, that while I was myself 
surrounded by riches, my parent might be a 
prey to indigence, and pining in want; I felt 
that, although I had at all times afforded him 
pleasure, and that he was proud of my creation, 
I was still a burthen to him, and he willingly 
would have seen me in other hands. Melan- 
choly feelings involuntarily suggested themselves. 
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when I reflected upon the anxiety with which I 
had been formed, only to meet with hard usage 
in a world of troubles. 

At last brighter prospects began to appear: 
I was noticed and admired, and there was every 
chance of my being disposed of, when, alas! 
what was my mortification to find the necessity 
of a namBy* and that that of the artist was not 
sufficiently established to sell the picture. 

In attending an exhibition it often happens 
that many would naturally be inchned to praise 
a pleasing picture, but being doubtftil of their 
own taste, wait until they find whether the 
artist's name is known; others have a piece of 
paper ready prepared, upon which all pictures 
mentioned in the morning papers, are to be 
looked at ; while there are some, who are kindly 
reminded by their friends, to consider those 
artists' works only as meritorious, whose names 
have fortunately risen in the fashion of the day. 

I, therefore, from this time found I was not 
even to be noticed; that prejudice had gone 



* See Appendix (Note C.) 
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against me, and that even the merits, which I 
was once allowed to possess, were now consi- 
dered doubtful. I felt for the disappointment 
of my affectionate parent, and feelingly appre- 
ciated the truth of Sir Martin Archer Shee's 
remark — ''To withhold from the painter the 
pecuniary reward of his exertions, to contract 
his means in proportion as his expenses in- 
crease, to let him see those who would cavil 
on the ninth part of a hair, dealing out to him a 
scanty portion of employment, pouring out their 
thousands with emulous profusion into the 
pockets of picture dealers, and often bestowing 
on foreign imbecility that affluence, which is 
sought for in vain, through the happiest pro- 
duction of native talent, are circumstances 
sufficiently mortifying to check the ardour in 
sensitive minds; yet these are difficulties which 
might be surmoimted, they still leave something 
to ghtter in the eye of ambition: though the 
artist's works may not be purchased, they may 
be praised ; fame at least may crown his labours, 
and console him under the coarser cares of fife ; 
but to reftise him praise, as well as profit, instead 
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of the gracious smile of encouragement^ to greet 
him with the frown of scorn, and hy indiscrimi- 
nate censure, prove that he is tried by an In- 
quisition of Prejudice, rather than a Tribunal of 
Taste : this is, indeed a state of things sufficient 
to ameliorate his hopes, break at once the most 
effective springs of genius, and extinguish the 
last embers of ambition." 

Having now for a length of time been exposed 
to the gaze of the multitude, I foimd the exhi- 
bition was about to be closed, and I again to be 
returned home. After being assisted by rough 
hands for removal, pushed about in all directions, 
mutilated and injured, I was at last secured, 
with numerous imsuccessful companions like 
myself, and sent to the original place of my 
abode. 

I was again to give rise to a new mortification. 
I had been away several months, during which 
time daily hopes had been nourished by my 
parent, that I should not only have done him 
credit, but have reaUzed a sum of money, 
enabling him to support himself with some 
degree of comfort and respectability. What 
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were his feelings, to see one comer of my frame 
literally knocked off! a nail had penetrated that 
which was opposite, and, as I have already 
described, I was covered with dust, wearing the 
most woefiil appearance, a direfiil contrast to 
my first setting oflF, when like a gallant ship 
rigged in full sail, I bore every hope with me of 
a prosperous journey. 

The result of my return was much friendly 
advice given to my parent in his profession ; it 
was said, if he wished to live in this country, he 
must paint portraits only. That if the English 
did not care about pictures, they cared about 
themselves. But it was not easy for a landscape 
painter, at once to alter a style which he had 
made the study of his life; besides which, so 
many had successfully learned the secret of 
obtaining greater wealth through the vanity of 
the age; that an attempt of a different style, 
was not likely to be very fortunate ; and other 
means were to be thought of to insure better 
success. 

Though the expedition to Manchester had 
failed, this disappointment did not deter my 
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parent from taking advantage of other invita- 
tions to send pictures for exhibition. 

I have, among other places, visited Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Newcastle, Southampton, 
and others with no better success; indeed, it 
has been hinted by the London artists, that they 
thought they were only invited to send their 
works into the country to make **a shew^^ as 
what httle patronage was ever bestowed, seemed 
to be monopohzed by those painters who inha- 
bited each provincial town. This insinuation, 
however, may have arisen from so many, hke 
myself, being returned unpurchased. 

My only consolation was, that in my absence 
fortune had been more favorable to my parent, 
and other works by the same hand which pro- 
duced me, had been purchased by a Bedford, a 
Sutherland, an Essex, a Swinburne, and a few 
other patrons of modern art, who had kindly 
lent their fostering care, without waiting the 
stamp of pubUc opinion. Like pure air visiting 
a sick patient, better hopes revived, and several 
new paintings were placed in the collections of 
the above distinguished noblemen. 
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The cheering ray of success appeared for a 
time to promise better fortune, as the kind feel- 
ings of a Burke long supported the dejected 
spirits of a Barry. StiU, a few generous friends 
were not sufficient to establish what may be 
called the standard of fashion — the run of the 
day — ^the popular voice ! ! ! 

The world in general looks only at an artist's 
productions; it sees a magnificent work filled 
with fine forms, and glowing with the richest 
hues of heaven and earth, when the idea never 
darkens the fancy, that he who created this pro- 
digy may be in dread of want, and may not 
know to-day how he is to be fed to-morrow.* 

If sentiment was allowed to lend consolation 
to the forlorn dwelling of many an unhappy 
genius, it might be said, with the Muse : — 

" So many great, 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with woe. 
Have in their school been taught, 
As were enough to consecrate distress. 
And make ambition even wish the frown 
Beyond the smiles of Fortune." 

• See Appendix (Note D.) 
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An auctioneer was now resorted to, but every 
hope of better success was at once done away, 
the application having been made to one of an 
honest and ingenuous disposition, who avowed 
his doubts of my defraying the value of my 
frame. He said, if the picture had been pro- 
duced by an artist, who was sufficiently known 
to at once command a liberal price, even more 
than the price demanded, as a private trans- 
action, he could almost warrant to obtain ; but 
being the production of one wanting such 
celebrity, there was not much probability of the 
profits arising from my sale, defraying the ftdl 
value of the canvass and the colours. With 
such a prospect, the attempt of an auction was 
at once laid aside. 

Difficulties had now accumulated ; my parent 
resolved to make another attempt to dispose of 
me, even at a picture shop, whither I was again 
taken to try my fortune. But, in this instance, 
one answer served for all : No money was to be 
gained for modem pictures, and therefore nothing 
could be advanced upon speculation. Window 
blinds and transparencies had a certain sale, or 
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perhaps the resemblance of a favorite pet might 
find a purchaser; otherwise, unless the picture 
was produced by an artist of a first-rate name, 
it had Uttle chance. 

However an offer was made, that I might take 
a place in the window, and be received on sale 
or return, and thus having a chance of being 
seen. 

I was now, in fact, more exposed to public 
view than I had yet been, and among com- 
panions of the blackest and the dirtiest cast ; but 
these I found were to be prized, because they 
were said to be of the old masters, and a cargo 
of these modem antiques had just arrived fi^om 
the Continent. My feelings were again roused 
for the poor country which gave me birth : why 
should I be neglected and imdervalued, because 
I was of British growth ? I soon foimd that the 
stamp of age in my companions was of inesti- 
mable value, and they may have been said to 
gain as much respect as the Lacedemonians 
gave to the elders of an assembly. 

If my voice had been permitted to be heard, 
liow often could I have undeceived the pubhc. 
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and told the purchasers of these valuables of art, 
that they were cheated, that those which sur- 
rounded me were very diflferent from what they 
seemed to be, and indeed it will at last be found 
that I was myself doomed to wear the garb of 
one which had been painted in a bye-gone age, 
in hopes of a more speedy sale. 

I was now witness to a continual demand for 
a Claude, a Titian, a Vandyke, and other emi- 
nent names, and if they were not on the pre- 
mises, it would not require many days, or even 
hours, to produce these inestimable works, either 
with a brush, or by magic. In fact, the words of 
the eminent artist already quoted, in speaking of 
the encouragement given to foreign ability, in 
preference to native talent, might in this instance 
be applied to myself, for I was tried by an In- 
quisition of Prejudice, rather than a Tribunal of 
Taste. 

My present residence made me acquainted 
with many of the Secrets of the Trade ; I also 
found that among the purchasers of old pictures, 
there were two classes — one that would at once 
give his hundreds for a fine Wouvermans, pro- 
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bably manufactured under the roof from which 
it was purchased ; * and the other, who among 
the rubbish of the broker, sought the hidden 
treasure, and when brought to light, although 
nothing could be discovered but the ground of 
an original, yet there were hundreds to come 
forward to bring forth its pretended beauties, and 
as they did not exist, make such appear as were 
perfectly satisfactory to the purchaser. 

For such works of art, as but a moderate price 
was given in the first instance, pounds were not 
refused to clean, paint, scour, and varnish up 
as newly discovered original, which, in fact, had 
no existence before, but in the mind's eye. 

'^ Shame on the man, whate'er his rank or state, 
Scorn of the good, and scandal of the great, 
Who callous, cold, with false fastidious eye, 
The talents of his country can decry ; 
Can see unmoved her struggling genius rise. 
Repress the flight, and intercept the prize ; 
Profuse of fame, to arts past efforts roam. 
And leave unhonored, humble worth at home." 

As a silent witness, not only of remarks upon 
pictures, but of general observations, the follow- 
ing have often been the theme of reproach. 

* See Appendix (Note E.) 
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*' How frequently has the liberal mind occa- 
sion to lament the perverseness of taste, which 
refuses to be pleased with the efforts of genius, 
while the pleasure can be reciprocal, which 
affects apathy and indifference to all Kving merit, 
and disdains to bestow either praise or profit, till 
the one can be no longer heard, and the other 
no longer useful." 

Money is at all times plentiful for the conve- 
niences of life, for the embellishment of a house, 
improvement of streets, the swift conveyance of 
our persons, for the pleasures of the table, and 
adornment of a dress ; but when a picture is to 
be disposed of, no money is to be found. 

After so many unsuccessftil trials to dispose of 
me, the spirits of my parent now began to droop, 
under the disappointments of his profession. 
The length of time during which I had remained 
a useless piece of furniture, weighed upon 
his mind, and I was again recalled to my original 
dwelling. 

Being replaced upon the walls from whence I 
had been taken, in order to make my way in 
the world, I remained, with numerous com- 
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panions^ a spectator of the vicissitudes, anxieties, 
and troubles, which are too often the sad asso- 
ciates of the humble dwelling of him, who is to 
live by the productions of his genius. 

I will not say I was ever placed on the back 
of the artist, in the form of a waistcoat, which 
is amusingly described in a tour of Italy, spoken 
of in the works of Sir Joshua Rejoiolds, when 
an unfortunate wight had no other alternative 
than to make that part of his dress out of a 
picture;* nor had I been left at an inn, to 
defray the expences of a meal; but I have 
known my parent in want of a shirt,f and I 
have often been parted with to supply the more 
craving exigencies of life. 

In one instance, I remember being carried to 
the residence of a pawnbroker, where many of 
my relatives had long taken their stand, and 
upon a trifling smn being asked for me, the 
answer received was, pointing to several pictiu'es 
by the same hand, — '' My dear friend, I would 



* See Appendix, (Note F.) 
f This fact is told of Wilson. 
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do all I could for you, but there are all your 
productions still unsold;* and, indeed, my 
house now groans with the works of Uving 
genius, which have come to me, as a last 
resource." 

To describe all that passes in the abode of 
many an artist, would require the pen and pencil 
of a Hogarth. One of high genius, and a fellow 
sufferer in misfortune, calling in, expressed his 
satisfaction at the luxury he had lately expe- 
rienced, for he said, he had been on a visit, and 
slept in sheets, which he had not done for a 
length of time, and found them very comfort- 
able.f 

The long estabUshed truth, that after their 
decease, the works of artists would become most 
profitable to those least entitled to the advan- 
tage, has been the cause of more than one mock 
funeral, when afterwards, raising themselves 
from their supposed long slumber, the artists 
themselves have experienced a greater degree of 



* Allan Cunningham's Life of Wilson, 
f Allan Cunningham's Life of Bany. 

c 2 
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comfort, than they would have done had their 
actual dissolution taken place through starvation.^ 

Opie, it is said, long aspired to keep a horse, 
but he had scarcely obtained the object of his 
ambition — ^when he died. 

But to continue my own history: the hard- 
ships of my unfortunate parent increased con- 
siderably, — ^it had never been his lot to meet 
with more than very limited success, — disease 
had begun to impair a constitution once vigor- 
ous; many of his friends and associates had 
not been able to bear up against the disappoint- 
ments attending a profession, which solely 
depended upon admiration, and a just apprecia- 
tion of merit. Many from disappointed ambition 
had gone mad ; and, if it were a consolation, 
it was the picture alone which was to survive. 



* Might not this class of artists be compared to the most 
cimning sagacity of a species of Opossoniy which> when takea 
by man, actually pretends to be dead ; the eye is dimmed, the 
jaws extended, the tongue thrust out, and to all appearance 
life is extinct, while the wary animal watches its favorable 
opportunity of the unsuspicious enemy, and again starts away 
into the woods. See Appendix (Note G.) 
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and stand up against the wreck of time ; it was 
the picture which was to be valued, and made 
every thing of, when the artist, who produced 
it, was no more. 

I was now about to be a partaker of nearly 
my parent's final scene of misery, being torn 
from the walls, and placed among the remaining 
broken furniture, to satisfy the last demand for 
rent, which the unfortunate artist, who brought 
me into existence, had to pay. To paint a 
scene of a distress, the talents of a Wilkie can 
best do justice — but how impossible is it to 
describe the lacerated feelings of my parent, 
when doomed to see studies which had taken 
him years to accumulate, now about to be 
destroyed as useless ; — ^paintings upon which Tie 
built all his hopes of future fame and eminence ; — 
to behold appraised at scarcely the fiill value of 
the' material ; — and to know that every earthly 
possession was to be torn from him, — ^such a 
state, was more than the strongest mind could 
bear, a pencil paint, or a pen describe. 

Sad necessity now compelled me to take a 
final leave of my unhappy parent, and a new 
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change of scene opened to me. When exposed 
to sale, various were the c^pinions passed upon 
my merits, but as the frequenters of auctions 
generally consist of those who wish to turn their 
purchase into cash, the production was not yet 
one of sufficient influence to comnumd even a 
moderate sum, and I was knocked down to a 
picture dealer for a mere trifle* 

Having long remained upon the premises, 
without the chance of disposal, what I was then 
doomed to suffer was most severe. It was 
suggested to my proprietor that I was of too 
modem a date, and too fresh a colour, but if I 
could be rubbed over with soot and dirt, men of 
^^ taste and vertA,** whose heads were crammed 
with the remembrance of the principal works of 
the great masters of Italy, men who had ridden 
post-haste through the Continent, and returned 
with the incurable belief, that every thing old 
was excellent, and every thing modem poor and 
degenerate, might mistake me for the work of 
another age, and to the disadvantage of British 
artists, to continue the words of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee's Preface to Rh)rmes on Art, — 
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" The Arts had experienced the fate which 
had been denounced against the Uberties of 
Britain : they had been invaded from every port 
upon the Continent, over run with a posse of 
picture dealers, and yet no defence bills passed 
for their protection, — no patriotic funds were 
appropriated to their use, — no voluntary offers 
of service tendered through the districts of taste, 
dangerous principles had spread in their very 
camp of defence, and all the corps of criticism 
were disaflPected, — connoisseurs were become 
Catamarans, to blow up our native pretensions, 
and even the small craft of critics were proud to 
shew colours of the enemy, and even cruise 
against us upon our own coasts." 

Had it been permitted that I should continue 
in my present state of degradatipflS^ ft is pro- 
bable that I might have been picked up by 
some virtuoso, and have met with all the 
caresses lavished on paintings of the " old 
school^ for as it is frequently the pride and 
exultation of collectors of the '' old mastersy' to 
boast of the out-of-the way places a treasure of 
such a stamp may be found in, I was carried into 
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a back garret, to answer all the purpose of a 
chimney board. 

The cold and bleak winds which now whistled 
through my frame, again awoke many a bitter 
remembrance of my unhappy parent, his sad 
misfortunes, and chequered fate; but as I am 
now about to close my strange eventful history, 
I wish it to be understood, that if I have ever 
dwelt too much upon my own individual merits, 
it has not been from conceit, or consciousness of 
great superiority, but from a hope that the 
various vicissitudes attending the lives of many 
artists, who may one day be thought well of, 
would give greater encouragement to the art 
in general ; and if the blaze of genius does not 
at once appear in the face of day, moderate 
support, might be the means of ushering forward 
some bright star, which otherwise would never 
have shone in the regions of fame. 

It was not long that I was permitted to remain 
in this state of impurity ; but a short period had 
elapsed before it was made known, that after 
many years of dejection, disappointed hopes, 
and affliction, the feeble and worn out tenement 
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of the artist had sunk in a prison, with little 
more property left, than an easel, and a few 
painting brushes. 

As the hand was now cold that gave life to 
the landscape, the scattered works, which had 
been produced amidst the scenes I have de- 
scribed, began to be sought after and expatiated 
upon, with many regrets for their unfortunate 
parent. 

I now found that the name of the artist who 
brought me into existence, was hkely to be 
a profitable legacy. It was discovered that I 
was the production of the deceased, and from 
the soot and dirt which had hidden every merit 
I possessed, I was to undergo what Fuseli used 
to call, the "viUanous clutch of restoration/' 
which I was able to bear, and was restored. 

The time was approaching when I was to 
decorate the mansion of nobihty. One who 
had silently been an admirer of many merits 
I possessed, when hanging neglected on the 
walls of my unhappy parent, knowing how little 
was given for many a meritorious picture of a 
living artist, waited, like the cormorant follower 
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of a battle^ to make money of the dead^ pur- 
chased me at length for a tolerable price, to gain 
largely by the resale. 

The grandeur of composition, the fine colour, 
the beautifiil air, tint, and every perfection of 
art, began to be expatiated upon by a con- 
noiseur and amateur of established taste, and at 
last, for a high price, I became, and am still 
considered the principal feature in the splendid 
saloon of a nobleman. 

If by my Voice I can awaken a more general 
feeling for the Arts, and be the means of 
diffusing a more unlimited patronage among 
many suffering artists, '^ unknown to fame ; " if 
it can be proved that their support will not only 
produce better pictures, but add honor to a 
country distinguished for commerce and arms; 
and by thus doing can ameliorate the difficulties 
of a class of society, whose intellectual capacity 
adds refinement to a nation, and softens the 
asperities of life — the dignity of the Patron will 
be enhanced, by the support of the Artist, and a 
Voice from a Picture will not be raised in vain. 

Nor is this "still small Voice" of Painting 
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willingly silent to many liberal patrons of living 
merit, who doubtless exist, though they are 
unfortunately as much unknown to the authoress 
of this little work, as she is to them; but be- 
sides the distinguished noblemen mentioned in 
a former page, it cannot omit the names of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. Lord Ashburton, Lord Northwick, Sir 
Thomas Baring, Sir Robert Peel, together with 
several gentlemen of large fortune and liberal 
feelings, as a Hope, a Neeld, a Wells, a Vernon, 
a Sheepshanks, a Cabbell, an AUnut, a Hick, all 
of whom have graced their walls with English 
pictures, and patronized English artists to a great 
extent ; they must ever rank as great encouragers 
of native talent : — 



'Tis not in vain, I hear them say, 
That nature paints her works so gay, 
As oft we mark her golden ray 
Along the dark wood scatter day. 
The Picture best with mimic art 
Can every beauty there impart. 
Of sordid feelings take the strife, 
Leave us each elegance of life. 
If sweet sensations they produce. 
We know they have their moral use, 
We know that nature's charms can move, 
And wake the soul to virtue's love. 



APPENDIX. 



Note A. Page 7- 

That England is, and ever has been noted for 
the neglect of the Arts is well known. Artists 
of the first merit have at all times struggled 
against neglect and want of patronage, and 
momned the little encouragement given to 
native talent. 

Hogarth was refiised twenty pounds for his 
celebrated picture of Strolling Players, which 
was returned upon his hands, by a gentleman of 
large fortune ; he adopted a plan of selling his 
pictures by a kind of auction, but would not 
suffer a picture dealer to become a purchaser, 
and ultimately he was compelled to dispose of his 
well-known painting of the March to Finchley 
by lottery, that is, by distributing a large number 
of engravings from the picture, at a very low 
price, every purchaser of one of these having a 
chance of obtaining the original. A lottery, he 
observed, is the only way a living painter has of 
being paid for his abihties. But what a re- 
source ! how embittering is it to th^ feelings of 
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an artist, whose ambition is to be noticed and 
honored for the superiority of his talents, that 
after every eflPort to achieve a painting, worthy 
of being placed among others of the first merit, 
he should be under the self-humiliating necessity 
of instituting a lottery, to which the paltry sum 
of perhaps twenty shillings would be grudgingly 
contributed, by many who would have rather 
risked their money in a raffle for a tea pot! 
Still more degrading to the sensitive feelings of 
an artist, applications for subscriptions have 
been not unfrequently refused, on the plea of 
the impossibility of complying with so many 
demands for acts of charity. Such has been, — 
and such is still the mortifying resource of many 
able and accomplished British artists. 

This, however, must not be confounded with 
the good intention of Gentlemen, (patrons of 
the Arts) who have endeavoured to make this 
kind of disposal a public concern, and who, by 
this means have exerted themselves to engraft 
a generous feeling for the Arts into the nation, 
and from the great trouble, and so unpleasant 
and personal an application, the artist is re- 
lieved. 

Societies and Committees are forming, both 
in town and coimtry, for the purpose of dis- 
posing of pictiures by lot, and it is hoped, by so 
doing, a general taste for Art may be created 
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and diffused. A subscriber who, in the first 
instance, might feel little interest for a picture, 
becoming entitled to one of value for a small 
sum, may probably be ambitious for the chance 
of another, or at least would continue his con- 
tribution in support of the profession. 

A lately established society of the above class, 
denominated '' Art Union," supported by gentle- 
men who have exerted themselves much for the 
benefit of the Arts, in the Address it speaks 
in the following terms — '' England, and the 
English, have so often been indiscriminately 
censured for apathy towards the fine arts, and 
their professors, that with some the accusation 
has passed into a proverb, and that the charge 
is particularly just cannot be denied.** 

On the subject, also, of such societies gene- 
rally, a late Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to enquire into the state of 
Arts and Manufactures, says, in its report — 
'^ These associations for the purchase of pic- 
tures, to be disposed of by lot, form one of the 
many instances in the present age of the advan- 
tages of combination ; the smaUness of the sum 
required brings together a large mass of sub- 
scribers, many of whom, without such a system 
of association, never would have become Patrons 
of the Arts." 
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Note B. Page 8. 

The love of the Arts has been considered in 
every civilized nation^ not only a proof of their 
politeness, but of their humanity. Virgil gives 
a particular instance of his judgment on this 
point: — ^^neas, on his landing in Africa, had 
many fears touching the manners of the Car- 
thaginians; he no sooner sees the walls and 
tents covered with paintings, than, secure of a 
reception, he cries out in transport to his 
friend — 

** Here other's ills are felt, the wretched here 
Are sure to meet the tribute of a tear> 
Vain were our fears." 

The power of Painting is also well expressed, 
when it is said, Alexander trembled and grew 
pale, on seeing a picture of Palamedes betrayed 
to death by his friends, it bringing to his mind a 
stinging remembrance of his treatment of Aris- 
tonicus. 

Portia could bear, with unshaken constancy, 
her last separation from Brutus, but when she 
saw, some hours after, a painting of the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, she burst into a 
flood of tears; the painter had revived her former 
feelings, and shaken her firmness. 
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And has not the landscape painter the power 
of awakening the most dehghtful associations? 
How many there are who would give a portion 
of their fortune, could they renew the enjoy- 
ment experienced in a romantic coimtry with 
one beloved; the landscape painter can best 
recall the feeling by the representation of the 
place ; the artist can exultingly stand forth, and 
display those beautiful scenes, perhaps never 
again to be revisited, and in this instance the 
painter has the power of awakening even a more 
desirable pleasure than nature itself. The ob- 
ject of the artist, is to select the most agreeable 
eflfect, which will ever remain, when clouds and 
storms overcast the sunshine of the day, as a 
skilful portrait painter would make choice of 
that expression of his sitter, which would at all 
times revive the most agreeable feelings in the 
spectator. 



Note C. Page 23. 

The influence of ^' a name " is indeed great, 
the celebrity of which is still more difficult to 
attain by a female artist 

The authoress of these pages, in one particu- 
lar instance, heard of the highest praise bestowed 
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upon a picture publicly exhibited, but she had 
the mortification afterwards to understand the 
commendation was in a great measure retracted, 
when the picture was understood to be the pro- 
duction of Si female. 



Note D. Page 28. 

In the deservedly famed work of ^^ England, 
and the English," by Edward Ljrtton Bulwer, 
the names of more than one eminent artist of the 
present age, are mentioned, without disguise, as 
contending with the greatest penury, and as they 
have already been published, the following quota^ 
tion from the author, it is hoped, will meet with no ; 
objection in being repeated — '* I have heard that 
one of Martin's pictures was xmdertaken when 
his pecuniary resources could not bear him 
through the expences of the task : one after one 
his coins diminished, at length he came to a 
single shilling, which from its brightness he had, 
in that sort of playfulness which belongs to 
genius, kept to the last. The shilling was as 
unfedthfiil as it was bright ; it was taken with a 
sigh to the baker's, declared to be a counterfeit. 
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and the loaf just grasped plucked back from the 
hand of the hnmortal artist." 

Early in life, it was the fate of the authoress 
of ^' A Voice from a Picture," to be made ac- 
quainted, in a melancholy way, with the unhappy 
end of an unfortunate artist. Travelling with 
her parents about twelve miles on the Uxbridge 
Road, in an open carriage, they were attacked 
by a highwayman, who demanded their money, 
which was given up ; the event was soon made 
pubUc, and a few hours after he was shot to the 
heart by a gentleman, whom he also attacked. 
The unfortunate robber Kngered but a short dis- 
tance, and then confessed that he was an artist, 
reduced to pay his rent, but that it was the first 
time he had ever taken to the road. 



Note E. Page 32. 

The following amusing anecdote of deception 
is told in a recent pubUcation, called '^ The Pic- 
ture," which may be a caution to lovers of the 
^' old masters." 

*' A rich amateur from beyond the sea had 
heard of a Wouvermans, of the highest quahty, 
in the possession of a picture dealer. By 
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description the composition was so familiar to 
him, that there appeared no chance of mistake ; 
besides which he had the print actually engraved 
from the subject Still he added the precaution 
of bringing with him a connoisseur, who could 
not be deceived; and so fortified came by ap- 
pointment to inspect the picture. The cunning 
proprietor had an accurate copy by him, over the 
face of which he strained the original, and re- 
placed it in its frame. In this state of things 
the strangers arrived, and after having passed 
a long examination of the painting, it was 
approved, and a large sum paid down for the 
purchase. At the suggestion of the honest dealer 
the purchaser was then requested to place his 
seal on the back of the canvass as a security 
against fraud — when, after the departure of the 
ill-fated dupe, the original picture was carefully 
taken off, leaving the copy, with the seal at the 
back to identify it.'* 



Note F. (Page 34.) 

A party of English artists meeting together in 
Italy, for the purpose of making studies from 
nature. The weather proving very sultry, the 
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members proposed that all should take off their 
coats, which was strongly objected to by one of 
the party, but at last submitting to the others, a 
Waterfall was discovered on his back, his waist- 
coat having been made out of a picture of that 
subject. 



Note G. (Page 36.) 

Two instances of Mock Funerals having been 
adopted, are told both of Rembrandt and Mor- 
land, even although they were much patronized 
during their life-time. 



THE END. 
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